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a great sum, as things go now with poor men ; but
they have given me a bag of bread too, and a salt
fish and some flesh; so all helps out.1

" ' Well,' said I, ' and have vou given it them
yet ? :

" s No,' said he, ' but I have called, and my wife
has answered that she cannot come out yet, but in
half-an-hour she hopes to come, and I am waiting for
her. Poor woman ! ' says he, * she is brought sadly
down. She has a swelling, and it is broke, and I hope
she will recover ; but I fear the child will die, but it is
the Lord------'

" Here he stopped, and wept very much.

" ' Well, honest friend,' said I, * thou hast a sure
Comforter, if thou hast brought thyself to be resigned
to the will of God ; He is dealing with us all in judg-
ment.'

" ta Oh, sir ! ; says he, ' it is infinite mercy if any of
us are spared, and who am I to repine ! ' "

Defoe wrote as straightforwardly as he spoke. In
his style, as in the more polished work of Addison
and Steele, we can see how the Age of Reason had
simplified English prose. The ornate periods of Sir
Thomas Browne had had their day. They gave place,
as the spirit of the age altered, to a style no less cap-
able of feeling, but clear, sensible, and workaday.